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ZZ habit of having to do with men (even old f 0gi 
f lecturers) on intellectual ground, having to look upon them 
neoole whose opinions were to be weighed and not as 
^nole to be flirted with, could not but benefit them. I am 
wvever I believe, only trying to convince those who need 
convincing. At the King Alfred School, at Bedale’s, at 
Keswick at Mr. William Herford s school at Manchester, 
he sy s t em has led to no manner of ill, and no teacher who 
h as ever taught boys and girls together will desire to g0 
back to the system of the monastery and the convent. 

a 0ne reason that has been urged against it is the necessity 
for maintaining corporal punishment in boys' schools, with 
the fact that it is unsuited for girls, and that a difference 
must be made in the punishment of the same offence in 
consequence. It is time this degrading and barbarous 
practice were done away with. How a young man, with 
the instincts of an English gentleman, can be expected to 
endure personal dishonour is what I cannot understand. I 
hesitate to use a personal reference, as it might lay me open 
to the retort : How much better it would have been for you to 
have been flogged. But there are many schools where it is 
not practised, notably University College School. It is far 
less resorted to in most schools than of old, and it has come 
to be regarded, and I believe rightly, as a stigma on a 
teacher, that he has to resort much to corporal punishment. 
The ideal is, of course, that boys should be so much 
interested in their work as not to be tempted to misbehave, 
and it will at any rate be found that those teachers who are 
best able to interest their classes have least occasion to resort 
to punishment. If we can get the new committees to found 
mixed secondary schools, without corporal punishment, we 
shall really have taken a gigantic step in advance. 


QUESTIONS 

PROPOSED BY THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION (SCOTLAND). 

From ihe Answers of the late Dr. Almond. 

(Continued from page 276 J 


13. I his again is a hard question to answer. Many side 
issues are involved. I believe, eg., that the hours of sleep 
should be regulated both by age and by the season of the 
year. Boys, roughly speaking, up to io or u, should have 
ten hours at least in bed ; and during the chief growing age 
{*•*•, up to 17 or 1 7-J), at least nine in winter, and perhaps 
half-an-hour less in summer. These hours have often, I be- 
lieve, been encroached upon to permit of sufficient time out 
of doors, and also for the numerous subjects required by a 
modern school curriculum. 

Again, football or hockey requires only one hour, while to 
get sufficient exercise out of cricket, quite two, and out of 
golf even more, especially on crowded links. But there 
ought to be a great deal of what I may call breathing time in 
the open air, besides what is spent in hard games. 

Generally speaking, I would say that six hours spent in 
actual study or preparation, one in drawing or singing, ten 
in the bedroom, one-and -a-half at meals; one in unoccupied 
time after meals, half-an-hour at prayers or school assemblies, 
half-an hour in the gymnasium, leaving tvvo-and-a-half for 
games and fresh air, and one-for entirely leisure time. 

This estimate is, of course, subject to the variations 
indicated above, but, I think, it gives the minimum allowance 
consistent with due attention to robustness and vitality. 

On Saturdays there is, of course, more open air, an 
think that all schoolboys should learn to take a good walk on 
Sundays, if only to keep up the habit of walking 
exercise. 


* 13. — What is a just proportion of time to be ileroted tc I 
relation to study ? 
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, 4 __I think physical training and schoolwork should g 0 
together. Nothing can be a worse habit for life than taking 
no exercise one day, and too much another. Exercise should 
be, like meals and sleep, part of the daily business of lif e> 
till the desire for it becomes an irrepressible instinct. 

i 5 —They seem to me to be like food and drink, both 
equally necessary to well-being. Indoor life is less injurious 
the more it is associated with absolutely pure air, and a 
temperature never artificially raised above 55 0 or 56°. 

I regret to say that these conditions are often frequently 
violated, not only by the world in general, but by school- 
masters, chiefly because they work in overheated studies; 
and even by scientific professors, lecturing perhaps on the 
sciences which are supposed to have to do with health to 
students who are suffering from gross violations of the 
principles of ventilation and of heat economy. If science 
were applied to the well-being of man himself, as rigorously 
as it is to the improvement of his material surroundings, such 
anomalies would not occur. 

16. — As I have said before, I think that drill should form part 
of the regular business of the school, and that as many boys 
as possible should be trained to be good rifle shots. I further 
believe in boys camping out when the time can be spared, 
either during term or holidays, under something like military 
discipline, and learning to do everything for themselves 
which has to do with tent life 

But I am much opposed to anything which shall further 
interfere either with the studies, or the games, or the manual 
work and other occupations, or the already brief leisure time 
of school life, and still more so, to notions of military 
smartness bringing about any obstruction to the free play of 
the lungs or the free movements of the limbs ; in fact, boys 
have clothes enough already ; and for rich and poor alike, I 
object to any special clothes for their “ playing at soldiers,” 
just as I have effectually objected to all distinctive 
at etic millinery not absolutely necessary for the purposes 
ot games. General Sir Hector Macdonald reviewed the cadet 
corps of Wanganui School, New Zealand, in grey flannel 

u lr ^ S ’ • r^ re nec ^ s > ar >d short trousers. He said it was the 

est uni orm he had seen, with some sort of loose jacket to 
Put on when required by the weather. I particularly approve 






Bu t h g en^ r aHy^spe aki t^g ° I * h a ve^a War h dr ° be f ° r a c y clist - 
results of encouraging the mbit apprehens,ons as to the 
wish ,0 teach our f„ y ? " SCh °° b - W<s 

reason rather than to custom and prejudice “iT'J” 
And I fear that the military spirit has been, hitherto It least 
productive of cast-iron regulations, and opposed to what fe 
rational, individual, and unconventional. If I could have a 
school cade, corps, equipped and accoutred “hit ant 
interference from the War Office, and trained to exercise 
initiative and common sense, my present views might be 
modified, but I believe in development after the model of a 
rifle club {vide Spectator , August 23) rather than after that of 
a cadet corps. 


It is not alien to the present enquiry, if I say that, in 
all classes of schools, one of the most, if not the most, 
important subject of instruction is what I may call the science 
of life ; the importance of pure air, and how it is to be 
secured ; the laws of heat economy, and how they are to 
be observed ; the physiology of exercise, and the evils both 
of excess and defect ; the way in which common maladies, 
like colds and chills, can be avoided by its means ; the 
reasons why any hard exercise should be taken in flannel, 
and not in any cotton fabrics ; something of the chemistry of 
food, and of the secretions which help digestion, and the 
practical rules deducible from such knowledge. All these 
things are more important for boys (and girls) to know than 
the dates of the kings or the nature of adverbial clauses. If 
such an education as this were given in all schools, as a 
necessary and prominent part of education, we would no 
longer hear of children in the Highlands and other country 
parts being fed on tea and white bread and tinned meats; of 
the consequent want of freshness and rosiness and hardiness 
of the present generation ; nor would children be kept at 
school in towns during winter months with little more open 
air exercise than what they get by climbing up and driving 
on a tram car. 

I suppose, for my own part, that there is scarcely a day on 
which I do not speak to my boys on some point which has to 
do with the rationale of their physical training, or insist, 
from the standpoint of practical Christianity, on the duty of 
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avoiding “physical sins,” when known to be such. ^ nd 
farther, I believe that laying such a foundation of ph ys i Cal 
morality, presents the best chance of resistance to the 
formation of drinking habits in after life. Teach a boy wh 
his stomach should have periods of repose, and, therefore 3 
why he should not eat or “ grub ” between meals, and he is 
less likely to be subject to a craving for “ something,” which 
afterwards will only be appeased by stimulants, and he will 
not only have formed the habit of controlling his appetites 
but he will have learned why he should control them, and 
also have experienced the effect of such self-mastery on his 
bodily vigour. It would be easy to multiply illustrations 
but I think 1 have said enough in support of the thesis, that 
theoretical education is the proper and essential supplement 
of physical training. 

(i) It is a common-place that “games injure work.” I 
object to the antithesis. Games are only one of a number 
of means towards a physical training, which again implies 
and involves physical work. If the chief end were amuse- 
ment, the present prominence given to games would be 
indefensible. Amusement, and its resulting high spirits, 
are certainly excellent things. But the energy, time, and 
money spent on this particular sort of amusement would be 
wickedly excessive, if cricket and football were in the same 
category as balls and picnics. 

Runs in the rain are certainly not an amusement, though 
t ie recompense of the after-glow is soon discovered ; football 
is rarely an amusement to a boy fresh from home. He would 
usually rather be in school than in a scrummage. But the 
iesu ting joyousness, akin to that of war, is usually a plant 
V- er & rowt h than the deep delight in great literature, 
slowly but surely imbibed by those who have be- 
come saturated, as it were, with Sophocles or Homer, by the 
cr uous process of translation. And as the delight from 
tb- eXerC,SeS comes sooner, and is more visibly displayed 
u ere lnte ^ ec tual pleasure, the idea of amusement has 
main 6 C ° nnect r ed w ' l h the former, and that recreation is one 
/ x P“ r P ose °f the latter has been forgotten. 

JJ ; „ 1S S f 1C ^’ ^ oes this not result in too much talk about 
French v rc ’deacon Wilson replied to this, “What do 
ch boys talk about 1 " I doubt whether, when boys are 
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gathered in hall, or men in smokino- roo T 

lying subjects are, or ever we“ rte stank 7 m ° re edi ' 

Anyone who really gets to know' boys becomes awarTr'f'th' 
enormous variety of topics in which th*, * , ‘ f the 

about which they will talk freely when alone or" 'with on! 
or two congenial friends. But such subjects of individual 
.merest would no. be suitable for general social talk and 
badinage in the school world or in any other. 

(3) A result of the present position of the great games is 
that they really do give an education in observation and 
reasoning of no mean order. 

In a discussion, to take one point as to when it is advisable 
to take first choice of innings at cricket, or the choice of 
ground and wind at football, the number of logical or falla- 
cious processes, both inductive or deductive, which occur in 
such arguments, are as numerous and as educative as if the 
discussion concerned politics or casuistry. School politics, 
indeed, have often been proved to be a good training for 
those of the bigger world. 

(4) The tendency of some of our great games to become 
spectatorial, which is deplored by every man of sense, and 
which really constitutes a national evil and danger, is not 
fostered by a sound system of physical training and educa- 
tion, but the very reverse. The man who, as a boy, has been 
taught the duty and experienced the advantage and pleasure 
of taking exercise for himself, of a kind suitable to his age 
and circumstances, is not likely to sit or stand during a 
Saturday afternoon as spectator of a gladiatorial show, unless 
he can otherwise secure his own personal exercise. For my 
own part, I have not witnessed a cricket or football match 
for many years. I require the time for my own exercise. 

21. — The vulgar and ridiculous reproach that schoolmasters 
are chosen for their “ athletics ” is founded on the truths that, 
in order to bring out the educative element in games, there 
must be some experienced and rational instruction, and that 
many reasons make it desirable that some masters should 
take part in the great games, and not be conspicuously in- 
ferior in them to the leaders of the boys. 

But how far masters at Scotch Elementary Schools take an 
interest in the physical education of the children 1 cannot 
say. The number of closed windows in too many cases is an 
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as 
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indirect evidence to me that things aie not always quit e 
they should be, for open windows are an unfailing i„ dex 0 f 
man who cares for physical education. For the great work 
which is being done in many English Primary Schools J 
have already referred to Mr. Sharpies’ paper. 

22 . — All our boys are examined by our school medical 
officer on first entry, and his report comes to me in the 
doctor’s book. He there enters any intimation which app ears 
to him desirable as to boys being exempted from particular 
games, runs, or other exercises. His word is final. 

He also, or his partner, makes daily visits to the school 
and sees every boy who is suffering from any ailment or 
accident, or who wishes for advice as to his exercise. These 
reports come to me in his book. 

Such reports reappear in “The Medical Ledger,” in which 
each boy has his own page, so that I can see the medical 
history of a boy at a glance. 

24, 25.— Measurements are made three times annually of 
weight, chest girth, height, girth of upper and lower left arm. 
The reason for registering the left arm, is because it is apt 
to be neglected, and it is as well to register the united effects 
of gymnastics, Rugby football, and fives. 

Every new boy is also measured similarly on his arrival. 
New measurements are entered in a book, from which typical 
extracts are sent, the boys of each age at last birthday being 
on a separate page. 

Spirometry does not appear in the register. It probably 

oug t to be attended to, but I am unwilling to increase the 

en up in measuring and chest girth answers nearly 
every purpose. 6 

n f a ^ S ° a ^ hy s i ca I Ledger, in which the measurements 

of each boy are re-entered on a separate page. 

insnprt- -f ° j the greatest possible service. I frequently 
esDpriai/ * Y udlenever a boy’s chest girth is standing still, 
his lnnY ^ t0 ? l0W a P ° int for his a & e and height, I have 

unsuLe g c t ed° U H n r ed ^ ° Ur medical I" caSCS ’ 

measures to se/th^ ^ been thus detected and the ngh J 

officer or m, if mgS ngllt ado P ted in time. Our medical 

certainly onY g ‘ Ve details of one such case > whkh ‘r 

incipient tnK 0 * e first cases on record of the cure 0 
cular disease by the open air treatment w 
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which, I need scarcelv sav a ii „ . 

cordially believe. Y ex P ene nce makes me 

27.— Before attempting to answer this question I hone it 
be ° Ut 0f > 1,a « "> “y a few words aboil, .JfJl 

The whole subject matter of this Commission seems to me 
of such overwhelmingly national importance, and the sub. 
ordinate place which it has hitherto occupied so full of dancer 
to the country, that I have rejoiced at its being brought into 
prominence by the appointment of the Commission. 

My reason why it is of such importance is because at least 
three causes are in operation, all tending to lessen the amount 
both of bodily exercise and of open-air life. 

These are — 1st, The gathering of the population into towns, 
and the comparative desertion of the country; 2ndly, the 
growing substitution of artificial means of locomotion for the 
use of the legs ; 3rdly, the continually increasing extent to 
which manual labour is supplanted by mechanical appliances 
both by land and sea. The only escape from the deterioration 
of our race, which is the natural result of these causes, and 
which is already evident at least in our cities, is that the 
exercise of the limbs and breathing organs, which used to be 
necessitated by the daily work of large masses of the 
population, shall be taken by them in the way of recreation, 
or from a sense of the necessity of such for the exercise, health 
and enjoyment of life. 

And I am persuaded that, if the general principles, which 
I have attempted to lay down, were once cordially recognized 
and brought prominently forward in Parliament, press, pulpit, 
and on platform, that an innumerable number of ways by 
which they could be carried into practice and made the source 
of untold blessings to our people, would gradually open out. 

And again, if such truths were inculcated and practised in 
all grades of schools, healthy habits of all kinds would become 
a second nature to the large mass of the pupils, and there 
would spring up the habit of regulating the actions of daily 
life by reason rather than by blind custom. In particular I 
am persuaded that daily physical exercise usually engenders 
a craving for it, which will avail itself of all outlets and 
opportunities, and in strong-willed natures, will make oppor- 
tunities, in spite of apparently overwhelming obstacles. 
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Such outlets and opportunities should be provided, i n all 
large cities at least, in the shape of continuation classes f 0r 
gymnastics and drill, in suitable, well-ventilated, and never 
over-heated buildings. They would be abundantly taken 
advantage of if the spirit of the previous education was such 
as I have tried to sketch. 

And no public money could possibly be better spent than 
in providing such facilities. 

Regular attendance and proficiency at such classes should 
I think, be allowed to reckon towards Volunteer and Militia 
drill, but I am too imperfectly acquainted with the subject to 
speak confidently here. 

It is also incumbent upon us, so far as legislation and 
education can bring it about, to provide not only that every 
possible opportunity shall be given to young people of all 
classes towards forming the habit of regular exercise, but that 
its physiology and advantage should be impressed upon them, 
in connection with corresponding and interdependent truths 
about food, air, sleep, and clothing, which have generally 
been almost totally neglected in schemes of education, and 
consequently about which grievous errors have been prevalent, 
and in many cases enforced by custom, sometimes even by 
authority, in the daily life of the vast majority of our people. 

And at the base of all such instruction and training I 
believe that the duty of conforming to known physical and 
physiological laws, and of avoiding physical sins, should form 
an integral part of all religious education which is given in 
schools, and be firmly rooted in the minds of the young on a 
religious basis. The sin of excess in drink would then, in 
their minds, rest on the same foundation as the sin of physical 
indolence, or of the compression of the breathing or other 
organs by tight clothing, or of indulgence in excessive or 

U n W u 0 * eSOrne ^ ooc *‘ ^ ar mor e good would be effected by 

a t ese and other departures from truth and nature being 
een to result from the neglect of the same general principles 
eory and practice, than by some of them being attacked, 
in an isolated and sensational manner, and others either 
gnorec , or treated as of no practical importance. 


1HE FESOLE CLUB PAPERS. 
By W. G. Collingwood. 


VI.— GREENBANK HOUSE. 


Foreground is a part of the picture for which the sketching 
amateur usually finds it convenient to have no time. Few 
people have the resolution to omit it altogether; and yet few 
paint it with any care or thoroughness. They hold their 
theories, alleging optical laws or practical requirements, and 
quoting Modern Painters* or any other authority. At the 
same time, foreground studies may become the most beautiful 
of frameable sheets ; and the wealth of the wayside — well, a 
teacher is not expected to make phrases about gold, or puns 
about banks. 

It is quite true, nevertheless, that the account at these 
banks can never be overdrawn. Little children, whose lives 
are spent chiefly in rambling along country lanes after the 
perambulator, people the gaps in the walls and shelving 
recesses in the steep roadsides with fairy playmates in 
imaginary homes. They see things in the close foreground 
which the rest of us pass unnoticed. Especially is there a 
place I know where you step across the little ditch or gutter 
upon a bit of flagstone which stands for a front door (as part, 
in all mythology, symbolises the whole) ; and there is an 
appearance as of going upstairs in the turf; and upon the 
stairway there open little flat places, enough for a child to 
creep into, beneath the level under-branches of a nut-tree, 
so that you have the semblance of a tenement of several 
storeys — sitting-rooms, and bedrooms, and a comparatively 
spacious nursery on the top floor, with its one window well 
barred by the twigs of sapling oak bushes; and its back 
wall is the road wall, of course. This is Greenbank House. 
No fairies live there, but an ideal family— the MacCarthys. 
The origin of the name is lost. Mrs. MacCarthy is a capable 
woman, the protagonist of the play; for the father of the 
family spends his time in nothing better than paint ing and 


* Vol. I., Part II., Sec. II., chap. iv„ § 6 (vo). i., p. l8 5 “ * he , 1888 edltl °” ) / 
Mr. Ruskin praises the slightness and mystery of Copley Fie mg s oregioun 
carefully, however, limiting his remarks in a note. 



